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“IT ISN’T LOVE, AND IT ISN’T DEBT, AND YOU’RE NOT ILL; WHY, WHAT CAN BE THE MATTER WITH You ?”’ 


TAKEN BY SURPRISE. 
“WELL, you’re the most difficult man to persuade into 
being comfortable I ever met with,” said uncle Jarvis 
to my cousin Robert, who, to use his description, “ had 


been in the dumps” from the first minute of his coming. . 


“You won’t own to being in love, nor in debt; you 
must be bilious, Bob; try some of this claret: it’s the 
finest thing in the world for bile. Drown it, like Duke 
what-d’ye-call-him, in a butt of Malmsey; I forget the 
story we read at school.” 

A feeble smile was the only reply Robert vouchsafed 
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to this speech; till further rallying drew from him the- 
remark, that there were other evils in the world besides 
love and debt. 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said my uncle, “ and you seem 
to have run up against a hard one with a considerable 
bump.” 

“T have indeed,” sighed Robert. 

“Well; ‘whatever there’s a way into, there’s a way 
out of,’ your grandmother used to say. So it’s to be 
hoped you'll see the other side of your trouble, whatever 
it is, in time; and now, fill your glass, that’s a good 
fellow, and try and forget it for a little; I have heard 
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that misfortune quickens the wits; but to be plain with 
you, Bob, I don’t think it has improved yours.” 

“ «Wits, indeed,” said Robert, clasping his knees, and 
looking up. 

“T tell you what, Bob,” said my uncle, “if you go on 
making those faces, I'll send for my old housekeeper to 
dose you with camomiles.” 

“My dear uncle,” said Robert, with a sickly smile, 
“T am very wrong, and I know it. I came here for re- 
freshment, purely that the change, and seeing you, might 
take the weight from my spirits, and I own it is incon- 
siderate to inflict my annoyance upon you ; but you don’t 
know what a severe mortification I have had.” 

“ Mortification !” said my uncle, putting down the 
decanter with a look of concern. “What! not jilted? 
No, that has to do with love, and you say it isn’t that.” 

Robert shook his head. 

“Quarrelled with any of the hunt?” said my uncle, 
-apprehensively ; “but you have but little, if anything, 
to do with them.” 

“No, oh no,’ was the answer; “there is a quarrel, 
but it’s all on one side, and not with the hunt.” 

“ Ah, that’s generally a thing declared on both sides,” 
said uncle Jarvis. “ Have you failed in speculation P 
We won’t say in gambling.” 

“No.” 

“ Well, then, what in the world 7s the matter? You 
couldn’t look more miserable if you had been cashiered, 
or sent to Coventry, or lost your last shilling.” 

“T’ll tell you,” said Robert, “I have been cruelly and 
unjustly aspersed.” 

“Then why in the world do you stand it ?” asked my 
uncle vehemently. 

“I have no power to resist,” said Robert. 

“ Not to resist injustice ?” said my uncle. 

“ Not in this case ; the shaft is maliciously directed by 
eowardly hidden hands.” 

“ Shaft-a-nonsense !’ said my uncle, “what do you 
mean P” 

“T mean, that where I looked for honour, I have met 
with shame and confusion.” 

“You have!” said my uncle; “and you mean to bear 
it without a stand-up fight? Then you’re not a Jarvis.” 

“TI am,” said Robert, “and my Lope was to add lustre 
to the name.” 

“Oh, as to that,” said my uncle, somewhat bluntly, 
“‘tisn’t likely ; the name stands well enough at present, 
for anything I know. Your grandfather kept open 
house here, with all the hearty hospitality of a true 
English gentleman, as his father had done before him, 
and his father before that, and your father and I, I hope, 
have done no disrespect to their memory ; so, if you of 
‘the next generation will just follow our line, it’s all that’s 
wanted.” 

“ You'll acknowledge, my dear uncle, that there are 
other ways of distinguishing a family besides spending 
a fortune in hospitality.” 

“Oh yes; there are great soldiers and great sailors, 
and bishops and judges—I know all that; and we’ve had 
some of them among us, in our time, as you may tell, 
Bob, by the big-wigs and shovel hats, and swords and 
stars on some of the old gentry in yonder hall; but I 
expect that the family’s better remembered by the pack 
of hounds that has always been kept here than by any- 
thing they ever did. You may smile, Bob ; but you re- 
member, whoever has Jarvis Hall will keep up the 
lhounds.” 

“ Long may you live in it and keep them yourself, 
uncle,” said Robert ; “ for me, I see now nothing but ob- 





scurity.: that is better than painful notoriety.” 


SURPRISE. 


“‘ Nay, nay,” said my uncle, mollified by the first part 
of the speech, and not fully taking in the meaning of 
the end of it: “you’re not obliged to be last, because 
you are not first, you know; there'll be enough for you 
all.” 

“Oh, I assure you,” said Robert, waving his hand, 
“ nothing was farther from my thoughts than the amount 
of my inheritance.” 

“ Well, certainly, judging by your face, you hadn't 
anything quite so pleasant to think about; but come 
now,” he said, calming down, “tell us what all this is 
about ; I’m sure it’s something serious, for the last time 
you were here you were as gay as a lark.” 

“Hah! full of hope and vain anticipation,” said 
Robert. 

“Now don’t turn up your eyes,” said my uncle; “ it 
makes you look exactly like the old blind fiddler that 
used to play for the lads and lasses, when they burnt 
the ashen faggot; look me straight in the face, Bob, and 
out with it.” 

“ Well, I'll tell you,” said Robert, “I have been made 
the mark of the most virulent attack, and my name has 
been held up to public scorn.” 

“What! the name of Jarvis? my name!” said my 
uncle. “I should like to see the fellow that would do 
it.” 

“Ah! you see, uncle, you can wince when you only hear 
of the lash.” 

“ Bob, do give up those roundabouts. What lash ?” 

“Uncle, I have been most unmercifully and unmerit- 
edly cut up.” 

My uncle looked at him with bewildered puzzlement; 
while Robert slowly added, “ By dastardly reviewers.” 

“ By what ?” said my uncle. 

“ Reviewers,” said Robert. 

“ And pray what may they be?” said my uncle, whose 
mind reverted to George ur and his field-days in the 
Park, or Wimbledon Common. 

* Murderers, who strike in the dark,” said Robert. 

“Bob,” said my uncle, setting down his glass, and 
holding his chair, “I think you’re half mad; you have 
always been queer; but I hoped there was enough of the 
Jarvis blood in you to keep you straight. What do you 
mean by your murderers and rigmaroles ?” 

“ Only that my book, upon which I had spent hours 
of anxious labour, and which I looked to as a sure 
portal to fame and fortune, has been branded as worth- 
less.” 

“Book!” said my uncle, almost starting from his 
seat; “you don’t mean to say, Bob, you've written a 
book P” 

Robert nodded. 

“ And printed it P” 

Again he assented. 

“ And put your name to it ?” 

“ T have,” said Robert. 

“ What? Robert Jarvis? my name?” said my uncle, 
his eyes growing rounder and rounder. 

“My name,” said Robert. 

“Then you're a poor, mean-spirited, pitiful fellow, and 
a disgrace to your family,” said my uncle, falling back 
almost breathless into his chair. Mind you, Jack,” 
he said, when he had power to speak again, turning to 
me [I was lying on the sofa, confined by a hurt from a 
bad fall in hunting, and had forgotten all my pain in 
watching the two faces during the dialogue], “ Mind 
you, Jack, if you ever take to such sneaking unmanly 
tricks but, no fear, you’d rather go to plough, I know. 
Write a book, indeed !’—and asif he couldn’t look with 
patience at Robert, he turned his chair right round. 
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TAKEN BY 


“ Really, sir,” said Robert, retiring, “I’m very sorry I 


have offended you; but such strange notions !—pardon 


me—the greatest men in the kingdom have earned their 
rank by the display of their talents, and I am ata 
loss——” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” said my uncle, angrily, and not 
looking at him, “I tell you the Jarvises never came down 
to such paltry ways of getting money; they’d no need 
of it: it’s a poor, contemptible business; so, no more 
about it.” 

To attempt to reason with my uncle, when he had 
taken his stand, was only to fix him more resolutely 
on it, as I knew, and as Robert might have known; but 
he tried to argue him into another mind, nevertheless, 
to his entire discomfiture, and the eliciting of some very 
uncomplimentary opinions on the subject of authors and 
authorship, even though writing not for money. He was 
fain to leave with the impression that he had given 
mortal offence, and would meet with no more mercy 
from my uncle’s hands than he had done from the re- 
viewers. 

“As if,’ said my uncle, when he was gone, “as if 
there were not enough books in the world already. Why, 
there are cupboards and closets full upstairs, that have 
been in the family for generations, and I should like to 
know who’s the better for them. But he was always a 
moon-struck chap. I shouldn’t have cared if he hadn’t 
put his name to it—my name, that is.” 

It was a long time before he recovered his equanimity ; 
but so convinced was Robert of the merits of his book, 
that I had the greatest difficulty in dissuading him from 
presenting the squire with an elegantly bound copy of his 
“ Poems,” under the hope and almost conviction that he 
would admire and forgive. 

A sword for a soldier, a book for a schoolmaster, a 
horse and hounds for a Jarvis, and all gentlemen—that 
was literally my uncle’s view of the matter; and if 
Robert hadn’t been effectually daunted by the stilettos 
of his midnight murderers, and kept from perpetrating 
and publishing more “ poems,” I really believe he would 
have left him out of his will.* 





THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. 


THE great winter attraction which draws crowds of ad- 
mirers from the rural and agricultural districts up to 
foggy and muddy London, at the foggiest and muddiest 
period of the whole year, is the annual Cattle Show, 
which up to the close of 1861 had been held in Baker 
Street for nearly a quarter of a century, and had made 
that otherwise unremarkable locality famous over the 
face of broad England. All our country readers hare 
heard of the London Cattle Show, and there are pro- 
bably not a few of them whose only journeys to the me- 
tropolis have been undertaken in order to witness it. 
To all dwellers in the country, therefore, and to such 
especially as are interested in the breeding of cattle, 
some account of the Smithfield Club, of its gradual 
growth from a.small beginning to a great national in- 
stitution, together with a brief description of the aspect 





* There may be some who would question such an amount of prejudice 
Within the memory of those still living; but the writer has known other 
instances of it equally strong and equally strange. With all the high- 
pressure progress we have madein the last fifty years, thereis an abundance 
of ignorance left, and where that is, we shall never have far to look for 
prejudice, But ‘‘the schoolmaster is abroad,” and education, helped by 
railroads and newspapers, is working great changes even in the remotest 
regions. The rural squire need not be less ‘‘a fine old English gentle- 
man”’ because he reads and even writes books, as well as follows the 
4ounds, But Squire Jarvis was of “‘the old school.” 
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it assumes, at the period of its annual Show, under the 
crystal roof of the new Agricultural Hall in Islington, 
can hardly fail to be welcome. As our space is limited, 
we must be necessarily brief. 

The Smithfield Club, under the designation of the 
Smithfield Cattle and Sheep Society, was formed more 
than sixty-five years ago, with the object of stimulating 
improvements in the breed of cattle, by granting prizes 
for the best specimens that were sent for competition. 
The Club opened its first exhibition in Wooton’s livery 
stables, Dolphin Yard, Smithfield, on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1798, being the great market-day before Christmas 
of that year—the first exhibition consisting only of oxen 
and sheep. Succeeding exhibitions were held in Swan 
Yard, and in Dixon’s stables in Barbican; and in the 
year 1808, the annual display was removed to Sadler’s 
Yard, Goswell Street. Inthe year 1802, the Society re- 
modelled its constitution and changed its name to the 
Smithfield Club, under which designation it has ever 
since been known. When it was reconstituted, it was 
proposed by John Duke of Bedford that the Club should 
consist of fifty members; but it was found expedient 
afterwards to repeal this restriction as to the number of 
members. The first honorary secretary to the Club was 
Arthur Young, the well-known writer on agriculture ; 
he resigned his office in 1806. In 1801 the Society had 
numbered but sixty-one members; but the Club only 
three years later had enrolled as many as one hundred 
and twenty, and the numbers went on increasing rapidly, 
until they amounted to three hundred, the highest num- 
ber they have ever attained. 

The importance of the association, and the worthiness 
of its object in a national point of view, have been recog- 
nised from its birth, and it has not wanted the patron- 
age of the highest members of the aristocracy, or even 
of royalty itself. Francis Duke of Bedford was its first 
president, from 1798 to 1802; John Duke of Bedford was 
the second, from 1802 to 1815; Viscount Althorp, after- 
wards Earl Spencer, was president from 1815 to 1835; 
and he was succeeded by the Duke of Richmond, who 
continued in office up to the time of his death. The 
president in 1862 was the Right Honourable Lord Fever- 
sham. Among the vice-presidents are found the names 
of Lord Somerville, author of several works on agricul- 
ture and farming, and breeding of stock ; Lord Western, 
the Marquis of Huntley, Earl of Hardwicke, Earl of 
Yarborough, Lord Portman, and Lord Berners. Be- 
sides the above noblemen, many ladies of the highest 
rank have taken part in the proceedings, and one, the 
Duchess of Rutland, was chosen a member in 1823. The 
patronage of royalty has been no less unequivocal. The 
good old King George 11 was an exhibitor in 1800; 
the Duke of York gained a prize in 1806; the Prince 
Consort and the late Duke of Cambridge became mem- 
bers of the Club in 1841; the Queen visited the Show 
in Baker Street in 1844 and again in 1850; while the 
exhibition of last year was graced with the presence of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the young 
Princes Arthur and Leopold, the Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge, and the Princess Mary. 

The growing influence of the Club upon the farmers 
and breeders of cattle throughout the country, may be 
estimated in part by the increasing value of the prizes 
which it has bestowed from year to year. In 1799, the 
second year of the Society’s existence, the value of the 
prizes was only 50 guineas; they rose to 120 guineas in. 
value in the year 1800; in 1805 they were worth 135 
guineas; in 1810, 200 guineas. By the year 1840 they 
had only risen to the value of £330; but the Club 
having migrated from the city to the West End in 1839, 
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the first Show in Baker Street gave such a stimulus to 
the popularity of the institution, that it rose rapidly in 
general estimation and consequent importance. By the 
year 1857, the prizes were to the value of 1000 guineas ; 
and it appears from the prize awards of last year, that 
between seventeen and eighteen hundred pounds in 
money, independent of gold cups and medals, were award- 
ed to the successful competitors. 

The removal of the Club’s annual Cattle Show from 
Baker Street had been contemplated for some time before 
it took place, and indeed was rendered imperative by the 
inadequate accommodation there presented for the en- 
larged operations of the Society. The present Agricultural 
Hall in Islington is not, however, the property of the 
Club, which does not hamper itself with such matters, 
but is the speculation of a private company, who pay the 
treasurer some thousand pounds a year for the privilege 
of having the exhibition within their walls; themselves 
appropriating all receipts for admission, accepting all 
risks, and making what use they choose of the building 
during the remainder of the year. The new building 
stands not far from the junction of the Liverpool Road 
with Islington Green, on a piece of land which for nearly 
thirty years past has been partially covered with sheds 
used as cattle-layers. Its principal entrance is in the 
Liverpool Road ; but there is also another entrance by 
an avenue leading from Islington Green. Itis a spacious 
and handsome structure in the Italian style, having two 
lofty towers, one on each side the chief entrance, and is 
built of bricks of a light colour, alternated with others of 
a deepred. The centre of the roof isa crystal arch, with 
a span of 125 feet, in which about an acre of glass has 
been used; the remaining portion of roof requiring two 
acres of slating. The interior is admirably fitted for the 
purpose for which it was designed, consisting principally 
of a main hall 384 feet in length, and 217 in width, and 
surrounded with galleries affording a space of consider- 
ably more than an acre. At the east end of the main 
hall is a minor hall having an area about a hundred feet 
square. The vast inclosure is well ventilated by means 
of the lofty towers above mentioned, and the utmost care 
has been taken to secure perfect drainage. 

We will now beg the reader to accompany us in a 
morning’s stroll through the building, while the Cattle 
Show is at its height, and the curious crowd are pouring 
in to contemplate the enormous proportions which, in 
the eyes of breeders and butchers, constitute bovine 
beauty, porcine elegance, and the perfection of mutton. 
There is a crowd of carriages drawn up at the entrance, 
and quite a phalanx of top-boots and spatterdashes 
thronging round the pay-table as we edge our way for- 
ward ; but, once through the registering turn-stile, and 
there is no more inconvenience from crowding. The 
first thought that strikes us at the sight of the monster 
oxen tethered in the centre of the main hall, is to con- 
gratulate them on the perfect ease they enjoy, compared 
to the tortures their predecessors must have endured, 
crammed as they were nose to nose in the narrow cribs 
of Baker Street. You see that the pampered creatures 
are here entirely at their ease, each in the wide space 
allotted him, where he can stand or lie as he chooses, 
while the admiring visitors can walk round him and in- 
spect him from all points of view. Each one of them 
placards his birth-place, his breeder, and his pedigree ; 
and those which have obtained prizes also publish that 
important fact in rather bold figures. The oxen are very 
numerous, and are tethered, without any dividing inclo- 
sures, in the centre of the main hall. If you compare 
them with the prize oxen of some ten or a dozen years 
ago, which used to form the wonders of Baker Street, 





you will note that they are neither so immensely cor- 
pulent nor so shapeless as those were; and you will 
rightly infer, that since that period an important change 
has taken place in the system of breeding. The fact is,. 
that breeding and feeding for the production of mere: 
fat was found to be a very unscientific business, with a 
tendency to deteriorate the stock rather than improve it ; 
and this led to the awarding of the prizes not for weight 
merely, but for symmetry and other qualities more 
desirable in cattle than mere bulk. 

In pens ranged up and down the large hall on either 
side of the central rows of oxen, are the sheep—their 
quiet satisfied faces peeping out of broad masses of wool, 
in which you may bury your hand to the wrist. Some 
of them are clean and white as the driven snow, and 
one wonders by what means their ponderous fleeces have 
been brought to so pure a state. They are, for the most 
part, too heavy or too lazy to get on their feet ; but they 
munch away at the sweet shreds of turnip which their 
attendants put into their mouths as they lie, presenting 
pictures of unalloyed luxury and enjoyment. Like the 
oxen, they have not been crammed for the sake of at- 
taining bulk, but are more admirable for their propor- 
tions than for such a vulgar merit. 

But what tremendous uproar is that proceeding from 
the lesser hall, suggestive of some fearful natural con- 
vulsion, and which seems to rise out of the bowels of the 
earth? On hastening to the inner hall to see what it 
means, you find yourself in an assembly of pigs, the 
whole of the large inclosure being set apart for their ac- 
commodation. ‘The portentous sounds you heard are 
the complaints of an infant of twenty months, who is 
having his face washed, and protests against the opera- 
tion, in those cavernous groanings. But said infant of 
twenty months weighs exactly five hundred and sixty 
pounds, and every groan he utters has to struggle out- 
wards through a mass of fat which it is startling to con- 
template. We are forced to conclude that, in the eyes 
of the judges, fat is the symmetry of a pig, and that 
breeding and feeding both go on upon the principle of 
the bigger the better. Be this as it may, the pigs seem, 
one and all, little more shapely than so many elongated 
balls of animated lard of mountainous dimensions. They 
are all clean as the “shining morning face” of mother’s 
six years darling, and littered as they are on plenteous 
fresh straw, they ought to be comfortable ; but they are 
not comfortable, one of them, and their very existence is 
evidently a burden under which they pant. In short, 
they have gorged themselves to such a state of felicity, 
that, like certain unfeathered bipeds, of whom they are 
an apt type, they are perfectly miserable. They cannot 
get on their feet, but must lie prone to the hour of their 
death; and even as they lie, they would be smothered 
were not their snouts propped upwards by a friendly log, 
to enable them to inspire the air. They have looked 
their last upon the world, for fat has long since blinded 
their eyes; and their little black muzzles peep forth 
from the round globes of cheeks, like the stem of a ripe 
pippin from the swelling fruit. Altogether, one does not 
compassionate them on their approaching fate, but rather 
feels inclined to congratulate them that their deliverer, 
the butcher, is not far off. 

Talking of the butcher reminds us of the consideration 
that functionary meets with at the Cattle Show; for, as 
all these triumphs of the breeding and feeding sciences 
must descend to the condition of butcher’s meat at last, 
he is a man who cannot be dispensed with, and who has, 
therefore, solid claims to respect. Accordingly, we find 
that special thought has been taken with regard to him. 
and he is encouraged to encourage the cattle-breeder, by 
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the offer of a valuable medal, which will be awarded to 
the butcher who spends the most money at the Show. 
A good many of the fraternity have spent heavy sums 
already, as we see by the announcements of certain sales 
which are placarded with the names of the buyers, over 
the heads of the beasts sold. The encouragement of the 
butcher is very good policy on the part of the Club; for 
there is nothing which tends more effectually to popu- 
larize their institution than the proceeding of the butcher 
with his fat bargain, after it is given into his possession. 
You might imagine that all he had to do was to kill his 
meat and sell it out of hand: but you are very much 
mistaken ; if he did that he would only realize a loss, 
and that to no trifling amount. No; when a London 
butcher buys a prize animal, it is not so much meat that 
he buys: it is rather reputation, fame, renown, that he 
purchases, and he pays for it accordingly; and you may 
be sure that he takes measures to make the most of his 
bargain. If he has a large business, and buys a lot, he 
sets up a private exhibition of his own; and as it still 
wants fifteen or twenty days to Christmas, he invites all 
his customers, and all the world and his wife besides, to 
come and see his cattle show. In this way thousands 
of Londoners see the prize beasts, though they never pay 
entrance money at the exhibition. Then, while the 
beasts are yet alive, their several joints are sold to ad- 
miring customers, who compete for the possession of 
them, conditioning to have them sent in on a certain 
day. The butcher who has a small business cannot, of 
course, do this ; but even he will often buy asingle prize 
animal, with the same view to reputation or notoriety. 
His exhibition is even more public than the other’s, for he 
tethers his fat beast to the kerb-stone in front of his 
shop; he erects around him a sort of bower with a 
eanopy of evergreens and prickly holly; he bedecks him 
with streamers of coloured ribbon, sticks rosettes on 
his horns, and wedding favours about his broad 
back ; and in this condition the huge beast stands day 
after day, resembling the classical victim decked for the 
sacrifice, but in reality enacting the part of a very broad- 
backed advertisement of his spirited proprietor’s shop 
and business. Nor is this all; when slaughtering-day 
comes round, and the long-indulged animals succumb 
to fate and final dismemberment, it is not to be trans- 
ferred at once to the spit, and thence to the festal board. 
By no means—the London butcher manages better than 
that, and contrives that between the killing and the eating, 
every joint shall enact the part of an advertisement ; 
for does he not label every joint with the name of the 
titled or aristocratic purchaser, in large letters, and dis- 
play them all on his hooks and shop-boards, so that 
every passer-by may learn at a glance who are the great 
families which he has the honour to serve, and may 
‘go away with a profound impression of the extent and 
respectability of his business and connection. 

But we are wandering away from the hall, and must 
veturn for a glance at what else is worth notice. One 
thing that strikes us under the arched crystal roof is the 
number of soi-disant artists, with their easels up, who 
‘are painting on liberal canvasses the portraits of the 
monster pigs and oxen. It would seem that a very pe- 
-culiar style of art is exercised on these subjects; for, so 
far as we can see, among all the professors here busily 
engaged, there is hardly one who has so much as mas- 
‘tered the simplest principles of the painter’s art— 
hardly one who has the ability to make a correct out- 
line, though all are profusely liberal in the article of 
colour. 

Leaving these gentry at their rather equivocal pas- 


time, we turn now to the machinery, which covers a 





space not much short of two acres in area. The heavier 
goods are arranged round the sides of the main hall 
under the galleries; they consist of locomotive steam- 
engines, some to run on rails, and some furnished with 
broad wheels to prevent their sinking into the soft 
ground—of threshing-machines, market-carts, ploughs, 
harrows, patent hay-makers’ drills, mills of various kinds, 
manuring machines, hurdles, fencing-rails, chaff-cutters, 
bean-crushers, winnowing-machines, traction engines, 
lifting-jacks, and no end of implements for agricultural 
purposes, many of which are of a description our grand- 
fathers never dreamed of, and owe their existence to the 
requirements of high farming, and the benefits which 
modern science has shown to result from a liberal in- 
vestment of capital in farming purposes. 

Ascending the stairs which lead into the galleries, we 
enter upon a scene differing greatly from that which we 
have witnessed below. This upper series of galleries 
alone has altogether an area of over an acre in extent, 
and it is covered in every part either with agricultural 
machines or agricultural produce, and various other 
articles in use either in farm or dairy, and all teeming 
with interest to persons engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil. The machines in this department are of a less 
ponderous description than those below—consisting 
mostly of hand-machines, such as churns, turnip-cutters, 
meat-mincing machines, washing-machines, drills, clod- 
crushers, pumps, hydropults and irrigators of various 
kinds; milking-machines, portable forges, oats and bean- 
crushers ; everything, in short, of the ingenious and in- 
ventive kind down to the patent mouse-trap, in which 
every mouse who gets caught in a snare sets the trap for 
another victim. Various, however, as are the machines 
of all kinds, they are surpassed in quantity by the im- 
mense stock of implements and utensils not coming under 
the denomination of machinery, which is displayed on all 
sides. A catalogue of these various materials would fill 
half a score of our pages; and we need only remark con- 
cerning them, that they comprise every article to be 
found in use either in farm or dairy, in the stable or the 
cattle-shed, the open field or the barn and homestead. 
Moreover, in addition to all recognised implements, 
there are novelties of various kinds, calculated for the 
diminishing of labour or its more satisfactory execution, 
together with dispensaries of cattle-medicines, and for- 
midable displays of instruments for cattle-surgery. 

There is one department of this upstairs exhibition 
which adds immensely to its picturesqueness, and 
which, for ourselves at least, has more charm than any 
other. This is the large and rather startling display of 
agricultural produce of various kinds, which is ranged 
against the walls on the several stalls and bulks. The 
colossal roots are the first to strike the attention; and 
one notes the cockney visitor standing amazed at the 
spectacle of turnips and tubers of various kinds as big 
as a calf’s head, and weighing from fifteen to twenty 
pounds a-piece. Then there are the monster cabbages, 
which cook would never succeed in lifting whole into 
the pot, and one of which would about fill an easy chair. 

These magnates, however, must yield the palm to 
objects of far less bulky pretensions: such are the spe- 
cimens of various kinds of grain forming the staple of 
human food—of wheat, for instance, in the ear, arranged 
so as to show the successive growths of a series of years, 
and the marvels effected by scientific cultivation; which, 
in some cases, has in a few years doubled the length of 
the ear, and fairly quadrupled the weight of the con- 
tained grains. It has been said that the man who 
makes a blade of grass grow where none grew before is 
& public benefactor. If that be true, what are our obli- 
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gations to modern agricultural science, which is doubling 
the weight of our cereal crops, and keeping pace in the 
production of bread with the demands of our increasing 
millions of mouths? Other interesting objects are the 
dried specimens of grasses, and the beautiful collections 
of diminutive seeds from which they are grown. Some 
of the exhibitors have brought specimens of lawn and 
other grasses, growing and flourishing in broad open 
boxes, where they show like patterns of tender green 
carpeting, far transcending the choicest productions of 
the loom. 

While we have been making the tour of the exhibition 
upstairs and down, the throng of spectators, augmenting 
every minute, has increased to the number of some 
twelve thousand at least. As we wind our way among 
them we see that the mass are not Londoners, and we 
gather from the different dialects they talk that every 
county in England has sent its ‘representatives to the 
Cattle Show. Of the sturdy yeomen, not a few seem to 
have just alighted from the rail; for the first thing they 
do is to elbow their way to the refreshment stalls, where 
they pay vigorous court to the pork-pies and bottled 
ale before they commence their rounds. You may note 
the country farmers gathering in groups round some 
notable ox or enormous pig, and, waiving the cere- 
mony of introduction, freely exchange opinions on the 
subject of his breed and feed—a common interest in a 
matter so important serving to inaugurate and cement 
their acquaintance. The fair sex is tolerably well repre- 
sented, not merely by such faces as one sees at the 
country gatherings smiling ruddily down upon us from 
the market carts, but also by town-bred ladies resplendent 
in jewellery and ample in fashionable skirts, and escorted 
by amateurs in breeding and feeding of the land-holding 
class. The sight is an animated one, and assumes an 
aspect of novelty from the apparent mingling of the 
huge quiet animals with the multitude who have come 
to inspect them, and whoclose around them at their 
pleasure or convenience. Owing to the admirable venti- 
lation, and the watchful precautions observed to main- 
tain cleanliness, the atmosphere of the place is pure and 
cool, and we are aware of no taint of offensive odour, 
not even among the convocation of pigs in the ante- 
chamber. It is true the noise is at times rather deaf- 
ening, made up, as it is, of some four or five thousand 
human voices, with the occasional bellowing of a pensive 
ox, the complaint of a suddenly aroused sheep or pig, 
and the rattling, clacking, and thumping din of cutters, 
crushers, and cog-wheels, upstairs and down, as the 
venders of machines exhibit their performances in order 
to stimulate the hesitating customer. 

Here we must finish our survey, trusting that we 
have not exhausted the reader’s patience, and hoping 
that his respect for agricultural science has suffered no 
diminution from his brief sojourn with us in the Agri- 
cultural Hall. 





A SCHOOLGIRL’S REMINISCENCES OF AN 
EXCURSION IN THE ALPS.* 


Ove bright July morning in the year 185—, carriages 
were in waiting at the entrance of a ladies’ school in 





* Our papers on “The Regular Swiss Round” (in the May, June, and 
July Parts) have brought numerous communications, frem lofty adven- 
tures of members of the Alpine Club down to cheap hints from Mr. Henry 
Gaze, author of ‘How to sce Switzerland for Ten Pounds.” When we 
find room, another series of Swiss papers will appear in ‘The Leisure 
How.” Meanwhile, in order to show that much of the finest Swiss 
Scenery is accessible even to schoolgizls, we give a young lady’s remi- 
niscences of a ten days’ excursion, the incidents of which are toldina 
naive and lively way, 





Canton Neufchatel, Switzerland, to convey a party of 
excursionists to Berne, and thence to Interlachen, ex 
route for the Alps. The party consisted of one of the 
directors of the school, his brother, two daughters, and 
twelve joyous schoolgirls, fully equipped for their 
mountain travels. 

But before accompanying them on their pleasant ex- 
cursion, we will cast a glance at the schoolhouse, which 
they are about to leave for a time. M lies near 
the highroad passing from Neufchatel to Berne, being 
built upon the table-land, or “ Plateau Suisse,” which 
runs parallel with the dark Jura on one side, and the 
distant chain of the Bernese Alps on the other. After 
passing through the gateway from the highroad, and 
under an avenue of walnut trees, we enter the court, 
surrounded on three sides by buildings. Facing us is 
the chiteau, inhabited by the two directors of the school 
and their families. On the left is the small but pretty 
chapel, where daily services are held, and on the right 
is the old school, joined to the chateau by a long corridor, 
beneath which an archway leads to a handsome building 
of more recent construction. This is the school, pro- 
perly so called, the old one being chiefly devoted to the 
servants and kitchen apartments. This house is sur- 
rounded by a large flower-garden, tastefully laid out, 
and dotted with seats and tables for summer use, witly 
broad gravel walks where the pupils take exercise, both 
in summer and winter. But our favourite resort was 
the Charmille, a garden planted with trees and shrubs, 
and only separated by a small vineyard and meadow 
from the peaceful lake of Neufchatel. Here we walked 
on Sunday evenings, almost every couple having their 
favourite seat, whence they could watch the approach- 
ing sunset, as it kindled the mountain tops and bathed 
the lake in its glow. The garden in front of the chateau 
is laid out in four terraces, sloping down to the meadow ; 
occasionally we were allowed to walk here also, and 
I can well recall the delicious sensation caused by the 
breezes perfumed with summer flowers, and the per- 
petual bubbling of the fountain as it dashed its tiny jet 
into the air. Facing the lake, and standing apart from 
all other buildings, is a tall square tower, used as a 
granary, and ascended on the outside by a winding 
staircase. It was a great treat on summer evenings 
to mount this tower and enjoy the splendid view from 
the top, whence could be seen not only the mountains. 
already mentioned, but the Alps of Savoy, and Mont 
Blanc towering above the rest. 

But I must leave these sunny spots, where memory 
loves to linger, and hasten to the courtyard, which is 
now the centre of attraction. All is bustle and pre- 
paration; the coachman can with difficulty restrain the 
horses in their impatience to be off, and all the inhabit- 
ants of the place are come out to watch the departure 
of the travellers, from old Charlotte, a superannuated 
servant of between seventy and eighty, to the children 
in arms from the chateau. After singing a hymn, and 
joining in prayer for God’s protection and blessing on 
the journey in prospect, we took our seats in the car- 
riages, and left M just as the clock from the old 
chateau tower struck seven. 

At first the country through which we passed, being 
well known to us, offered no great objects of interest ; 
but lively conversation, varied occasionally with well- 
known glees, removed all monotony. The thick mists 
which enveloped the mountains began to rise, and 
slowly dissolve in the clear morning air; so that at ten 
o'clock, when we alighted to walk up a steep hill, it was 
already very hot. A few minutes’ walking brought us 
to a pretty green sward, which we named “ the sofa,” 
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from its resemblance to that article in shape; and here 
we sat down to partake of lunch. The carriages not 
yet having come up, we strolled into a wood lying be- 
hind us, in search of wild strawberries, which betrayed 
themselves by their perfume. But we were much 
alarmed on seeing two of our number who had ventured 
in farther than the rest, running towards us in evident 
alarm. The innocent cause followed close behind. It 
was an old woman, dressed in the costume of the neigh- 
bourhood, with a short black petticoat, thick hobnailed 
shoes, and a black cap, with lace half a yard wide all 
round her head. To add to her frightful appearance, 
she had a large stick in her hand, which she raised ina 
threatening manner, uttering in her harsh German 
Swiss dialect, something which sounded like an impre- 
cation, but which proved to be, “ God bless you.” 

Two hours’ drive brought us to Berne, the capital of 
Switzerland. The scenery here reminded me of an 
English landscape; the mountains are seen in the 
distance, and the charming green meadows are inter- 
spersed with country houses and chalets. The city, 
with its sights, architectural and zoological, is too well 
known to justify any description. 

After dining at the hotel of “'The Bear,” we left for 
Thun, most of us being packed in a large conveyance 
called “'The Lion,” only used on special occasions. I 
was seated on the outside, and had a good view of the 
country through which we passed. It was delightful to 
see the mountains coming nearer every moment, until at 
last they seemed appalling in their gigantic proportions ; 
and the exclamation was continually heard, “Oh, the 
glorious Alps!” We hardly recognised them as the 
same fair peaks we had so often gazed on from the gar- 
dens in M Here, for the first time, I saw the real 
Swiss houses, or chalets; they abound in the Bernese 
Oberland, and are just like the toys cut in wood and so 
called. The inhabitants generally flocked to their bal- 
conies to watch us pass, and looked very pretty with 
their picturesque costumes and smiling faces. The Swiss 
are in general good-tempered and contented with their 
lot, having no high aspirations or proneness to envy the 
better fortune of others. I think this is observable in 
all classes. On arriving at Thun we went to the “Hotel 
Frienhof,” where we had very good rooms. ‘The town 
is ancient, although not attractive; but the environs are 
most beautiful. We strolled along the Aar, which flows 
through the town and throws itself into the lake. The 
latter is surrounded by high mountains: the Missen in 
the foreground, the Bliimlis Alps behind, and the stately 
Jung Frau to the left, their summits crowned with 
snow. 

On a sudden bend of the lake we came in view of the 
castle of Schaddau, belonging to a rich French gentle- 
man, and said to be ihe most perfect building of the 
kind in Switzerland. Mr. H being slightly ac- 
quainted with the owner, we were allowed to walk 
through the grounds and some of the apartments. The 
entrance-hall is very imposing, hung round with the 
armour of the family used in by-gone ages. At one end 
of the hall is a spiral staircase, richly carved in stone, 
leading to the upper story. The gardens, which slope 
down to the lake, are planted with the choicest trees and 
flowers. Before returning to our hotel, we crossed the 
Aar in boats, and had an enchanting view of the moun- 
tains tinted with the glow of sunset. After tea we 
retired to our rooms, greatly pleased with our first day’s 
excursion. Next day was Sunday—a day of grateful 
rest. 

On rising next morning at five, we were dismayed to 
seo the rain falling in torrents; nevertheless, directly 








after breakfast we embarked in the steamer “ Niessen,” 
and had a delightful sail, being protected from the rain 
by a thick canopy overhead. The Lake of Thun is 
charming, and its banks are lined with picturesque vil- 
lages. On rocks seemingly imaccessible little chalets. 
are perched, where whole families live during the sum- 
mer. Landing at Neuhaus, a poor little village, we 
proceeded in flies to Interlachen, which is about three 
miles distant. On entering the place, the old guide 
“Richard,” who had accompanied Mr. H—— on excursions 
for fifteen years, came to meet us with the intelligence 
that, notwithstanding notice of our arrival had been 
given, the hotels were all so full that he feared so large 
a party could not find accommodation. However, it for- 
tunately proved otherwise, and we were soon snugly 
ensconced in the “ Casino,” a large hotel then recently 
built. Rainy weather obliged us to keep in-doors. At 
five, we dined at a fashionable table @hdite. Interlachen 
is composed almost entirely of hotels, which during the 
summer months are filled with tourists, as that is the 
starting-point for almost all excursions. To a group of 
observant schoolgirls, of ages ranging from fourteen to 
eighteen, the great variety of characters, many of them 
very original, to be met with in such a place, supplied 
endless topics of conversation and conjecture. 

Rising at five next morning, we breakfasted in haste, 
as carriages were waiting at the door to take us to Lau- 
terbrunnen, the Staubbach, and Miirren. The drive was 
through a wildly grand country, and I enjoyed it the 
more as our coachman spoke English, having lived some 
years in America. The castle of Unspunnen is the first 
object of note on the road. It is a fine old ruin, and 
reminds the Swiss of their independence and liberty ; 
for here resided the tyrants who for a time governed 
Switzerland. The Avendberg, Schwalmeren, and Sul- 
legge are the principal mountains lying between Inter- 
lachen and Lauterbrunnen. The Lutschine, a fine river, 
runs through this valley and afterwards divides into two 
streams, called the White and Black Lutschine. On 
arriving at Lauterbrunnen we found the courtyard of the 
hotel filled with conveyances of all sorts. We, however, 
had a long excursion before us; so we set ourselves at 
once en route for the ascent of the Miirrenberg. The 
horses were in readiness, and half the party mounted, 
while the others set out on foot. We found the ascent 
very difficult, and the more so as it was our first. By 
continual practice, the muscles used in climbing seem to 
become more pliable, so that the guides, who are con- 
tinually making steep ascents, appear no more fatigued 
than by walking on level ground. The old guide Richard 
was with us. So, imagine us now, toiling and panting 
upwards under the heat of a mid-day sun, but refreshed 
now and then by a mountain stream crossing our path ; 
for although it would be most injurious to drink the 
cold water, yet, when imbibed in a lump of sugar, it does 
no harm and is very refreshing. 

After a tedious ascent of an hour and a half we 
stopped to rest at a beautiful stream, forming itself into 
rushing waterfalls. It was now our turn to ride. The 
name of my horse was “ Collie.” ‘These mountain horses 
are just adapted for their work: they never seem tired, 
and have a foot so sure that in the most difficult paths 
they walk firmly and safely. We passed through large 
forests of pines, growing so thickly together that the 
light of day never penetrates. One really would have 
felt quite gloomy but for the singing of the guides. 
They are trusty fellows, and generally intelligent, loving 
to spin a long yarn if one could only understand it; but 
| when it isin German Swiss, and needs an interpreter, it 
| becomes rather tedious. However, Melchior, who was. 
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- Often my guide, could chatter English fast enough. He 
told us one dismal story of an English gentleman who 
+ persisted in making the Mont Blanc ascent without a 
: guide, only taking with him his own faithful servant. 
Not heeding the friendly warnings of the weather-wise 
veterans, he set out on the perilous enterprise, and was 
at a considerable height when a fearful thunder-storm 
arose, which among the mountains is always more awful 
than in the plain. Half stunned by the electric flashes 
and fright combined, they crawled under an overhanging 
ledge of rock for shelter, until it should abate. They 
listened in vain for fainter reports of the pealing thunder : 
it only seemed to increase in violence, until at last one 
terrific flash stunned them both in its withering blaze. 
After a few moments the gentleman recovered conscious- 
ness, but only to find his faithful servant dead by his 
side. There he sat, apparently gazing at the storm, but 
no longer moved, either by the scorching lightning or 
booming thunder, a victim to his master’s foolhardiness. 
No human ear was near to hear the traveller’s cries of 
sorrow and bitter self-reproach; but he resolved that at 
least he would show the last sad marks of respect and 
love to his faithful companion, at whatever cost of labour 
to himself. So, tying a handkerchief over the wide- 
opened but sightless eyes, he commenced his sad de- 
scent, having frequently to cut his footing in the hard 
ice, and dragging the corpse behind him. When half- 
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way from the valley he was met by some of the good 
old Chamounix guides, who relieved him of his burden, 
and conveyed him, more dead than alive, to a chalet, 
where every attention was shown him which skill and 
kindness could suggest; but his overwrought frame 
rapidly sank, and he was buried in the same grave with 
his devoted domestic. The story sounded like one in- 
vented in the interest of the guides; but they assured 
us if was correct. 

Miirren, the village to which we were going, is said to 
be situated on a higher level than any town or village in 
Europe, and from the temperature we could well believe 
it, as, although it was noon, on a burning day in July, 
yet the cold was so intense when we reached the summit, 
that we were obliged to wrap up in shawls and cloaks, 
and, in spite of these precautions, could not shield our- 
selves from the piercing mountain air. We entered the 
largest chalet which the village could boast, where dinner 
was provided, to which we did ample justice. It con- 
sisted of ham, sausage, cheese, butter, and rich mountain 
cream. The dwelling was clean, and large in comparison 
with all the others in the village; but we were much in- 
convenienced by smoke, which filled the room—for no 
chalet boasts a chimney. 

The repast finished, we went in search of our wrap- 
pers, and were not a little startled to find that the guides 
had thrown them all on the backs of the steaming horses 
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Remonstrance was vain, as they assured us it was alwars | 


done, adding, that we should reap the benefit ourselves. 
Certainly they were effectually warmed, although not in 
the manner we should have chosen. We spent an hour 
in exploring the place, and admiring the wild scenery. 
Not a tree was to be seen, and hardly a flower, on account 
of the extreme cold. Gigantic mountains capped with 
snow, such as the Spaltihorn, Zephihorn, the whole chain 
of the Bliimlis Alps, Breithorn, Jung Frau, and Silber- 
horn, encircle the village of Miirren like a grand amphi- 
theatre. The place is so high and difficult of access that 
few travellers visit it, and the people are consequently 
simpler and more uncouth than in most other parts. 
They have no pastor or place of worship, but sometimes 
hold meetings among themselves in their own simple 
way. ‘lhe children gazed in amazement at such an in- 
flux of new faces; but, unlike English children, they 
kept perfect silence, nor could any amount of coaxing 
induce them to let us hear their rough lingo. 

At 3 P.M. we began to descend, by a different road 
from that which we had mounted, and on foot, as it was 
at first too steep to attempt it on horseback ; but, being 
very tired, some of us mounted when half way down. 
All went on well until we came to a deep precipice, 
across which was stretched a plank, without support on 
either side, and so narrow that there seemed scarcely 
room for the horses’ feet. My horse was one of the last, 
80 that I saw many others safely landed before my turn 
eame; I had a trusty guide, and yet I trembled from 
head to foot, and it only tended to increase my fear to 
hear him continually ask me, “Are you frightened ?” 
which he no doubt meant as an encouragement. What 
joyful looks of thankfulness we mutually cast on each 
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other when all had safely landed! The guides, also, 


| seemed relieved, although they, of course, ignored all 
danger. 


A little farther down we had a full view of the 
yawning abyss. A rushing stream throws itself in wild 
fury from rocks above your head, passes under the 
bridge, and dashes headlong into the chasm below, where 
its foaming waters resemble huge masses of moving 
snow. 

On entering the plain, the guides showed us a beau- 
tiful waterfall, the Trunlittenbach. The upper part is 
quite hidden by overhanging rocks; but it rushes down 
with a thundering sound, boils with rage for a few mo- 
ments, and then issues peacefully to fertilize the valley 
below with its gentle waters. A few minutes’ quick 
riding, enlivened by the singing, of the guides, brought 
us to Lauterbrunnen, which we had quitted in the morn- 
ing. The hotel is prettily situated, facing the Staub- 
bach, one of the celebrated waterfalls of Switzerland. 
The fall is from a height of 900 feet; so that, although 
at first it is a good sheet of water, yet before it reaches the 
ground, it looks like fine dust, whence its name. After 
a night’s rest, we rose next morning with the prospect 
of a good day’s work before us; viz., the ascent of the 
Wengern Alp, from the top of which you find yourself in 
face of the Jung Frau. At six o’clock those of us who 
went on foot set out. The ascent was long and steep, 
and the more fatiguing as the sun gained power every 
moment. Mr. H—— cheered us on by saying, that if 
we reached a point he had fixed, he should give us credit 
as good mountain walkers; and we did not disappoint 
his hopes. While stopping to rest, a little boy passed 
us carrying a basket full of Alpine roses, his hat being 
wreathed round with them. We had not yet seen any, 
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but soon found them in great abundance. The plant is 
a dwarf rhododendron, bearing bright pink flowers. The 
hills were quite red with them. While waiting for the 
horses to come up, we sang some German hymns, and 
Mr. H offered up prayer. We met many peasants, 
neatly dressed, going down the mountain. ‘They looked 
charming in the distance—the men with their bright 
red waistcoats, and the women in their black caps, short 
petticoats, and red stockings. But on closer acquaint- 
ance we found them less pleasing, as they proved to be 
a long line of sturdy beggars, each more importunate 
than the last. 

Arrived at the halting-place, we heard an Alpine horn, 
the man who blew it being close beside us. The echo 
sounded like the dying notes of some vast organ on the 
other side of the mountain. At the summit of the 
Wengern Alp there is a good hotel, appropriately named 
“ Hotel de la Jung Frau.” Several travellers arrived 
there at the same time as ourselves, and for some 
moments we all stood lost in admiration at the sublime 
scene before us. Only a small valley separated us from 
those world-famed mountains, with their snow-capped 
peaks and avalanches. 

At twelve o’clock we dined, heartily welcoming the 
mountain fare of brown bread, cheese, and butter; after 
which we occupied ourselves in gathering some of the 
lovely flowers which grow there in such luxuriance, and 
have brighter tints than those of the plain. ‘The large 
and small gentianella, vanilla flowers, pink and dark 
blue forget-me-nots, and the many-coloured “ immor- 
telles” were among those floral beauties. During our 
short stay of three hours, no fewer than fifteen ava- 
lanches fell. ‘They looked like gently gliding snow- 
drifts, but were accompanied with a deep booming 
sound, caused by the great depths of the abysses into 
which they sank. After riding some distance, we 
alighted, and the younger members of the party amused 
themselves with a game of snowballing, to remind them 
of old England. It was singular to see the sun shining 
hotly above our heads, and ice and snow at our feet. I 
believe this seeming inconsistency is accounted for by the 
great elevation and the near neighbourhood of perpetual 
snow. 

Presently we came to a hill of ice, which one of our 
party rendered memorable by an adventure. Going 
first, on a narrow path, she came to a stand-still on 
seeing what was before, not daring to venture on such 
slippery footing, when suddenly two American gentle- 
men appeared, one of whom came forward and offered to 
conduct her across—an offer she thankfully accepted. 
It was not long before she fell, but, being assisted by 
her companion, regained her footing and went on a little 
farther, when her foot again slipped, and this time ber 
guide accompanied her in a sliding descent down the hill. 
It was a droll sight to the rest of our party, who were 
assembled at the top of the hill watching her adventures. 
She made the best of it, and laughed with the rest, but 
saw it would be a standing joke. 

At the foot of the mountain two family groups were 
assembled in a chalet for a musical entertainment. One 
of the mothers played on a stringed instrument called a 
“zitter,” while the rest sang some of their lively 
national airs. We listened awhile, then gave them some 
sous, and passed on to Grindelwald, where we were to 
pass the night at the “ Hétel de lAigle;” but visitors 
being unusually numerous, we had to take up our 
quarters in another house, where we found good accom- 
modation. At breakfast next morning we were much 
amused by the conversation of two Irish ladies, who 
understood only their native tongue, and who believed 








they had been sadly imposed upon in consequence, by 
hotel keepers, guides, etc. Finally, they came to the de- 
cision that they would return home as fast as possible. 

The valley of Grindelwald contains two glaciers, the 
“upper” and “lower.” We were to visit the latter, 
which runs down far into the valley, and was said to be 
specially beautiful that year. On arriving at the foot of 
the glacier we mounted a ladder, which brought us to 
the entrance of the cave. Only five could go in at once, 
on account of the trickling water, caused by the gradual 
melting of the ice, which fell on all sides. It was like a 
corridor rather than a hall, and opened into one still 
larger, but filled with water. An old man was stationed 
inside, who tried to explain the formation of glaciers, 
after his own fashion, but not very satisfactorily. It 
was touching to see him, with his white head, and with- 
out hat, in that icy chamber, while we, though well 
wrapped up, could not suppress coughs and shivering. 
But how shall I attempt to describe the walls that then 
surrounded us! The ice is of a deep blue colour, and 
the drops of water of which it is formed are frozen in 
the most fantastic shapes; so that, on looking atten- 
tively into the ice, you see all imaginable objects—trees, 
rocks, chamois, chalets, etc. The old man told us that 
in a month’s time the whole fabric would fall in and 
other caverns be formed. We found beautiful flowers 
growing just beside the glacier. 

Reluctantly quitting this wondrous scene, we emerged 
on the high road leading to the hamlet of Zweiliitschinen, 
where carriages were in waiting to take us to Interlachen. 
The heat was quite oppressive to the pedestrian party, 
and we were glad to purchase a basket of strawberries 
of a peasant girl on the road. But wild strawberries 
are so small, that you require a spoon to eat them, not- 
withstanding the lack of which, we found our déjetiner 
& Vépingle very refreshing. 

For the last time we mounted our horses, and soon 
reached the halting-place. I shall ever retain a pleasant 
impression of those mountain horses; they are not hand- 
some, but firm and faithful, and their strength never 
flags. After taking some refreshment, we once more pur- 
sued the delightful road to Interlachen, the guides acting 
as coachmen, and enlivening the drive by their mountain 
cries and singing. 

Having spent the night at Interlachen, we next morn- 
ing climbed a high hill called the Hochbiihl, whence 
Interlachen and the surrounding country lay like a pan- 
orama at our feet. Hastening down, we were just in 
time to catch the steam-boat which plys on the lake of 
Brienz. After a sail under a burning sun, we landed, 
and the ascent of a rocky, winding path led us to a 
hotel just opposite the magnificent waterfall, the Giess- 
bach. It has seven falls, some much finer than others ; 
but my favourite was one which is viewed from behind. 
Standing on a narrow ledge, you see the waters come 
dashing from the rocks above, and fall in a foaming semi- 
circle at your feet. When the sun shines, a brilliant 
rainbow plays in the spray. Sometimes at night a fire 
is kindled behind the fall, and, seen from the hotel, must 
look magnificent, the foaming waters being lit up by 
lurid flame. But we could not stay long, as the steam- 
boat had returned from Brienz, and was to take us back 
toInterlachen; so, buying some souvenirs in carved wood, 
which are remarkably cheap, we hastened away. 

Incessant rain obliged us to spend the rest of the day 
in our hotel, where our chief diversion was to watch the 
arrivals and departures, and listen to the music, of which 
there was abundance all day. 

To our great disappointment, the rain was still pouring 
when we rose next morning, so that our plan of pleasure 
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A SCHOOLGIRL’S REMINISCENCES 


for the day was at once laid aside. We had intended to 
visit an asylum for poor cretins, built on the top of a 
hill in the neighbourhood ; but, owing to the rain, we 
had to remain in our rooms, employed in working, read- 
ing, and the like. About 10 a.m. the writer and a few 
companions were sitting together thus occupied, when 
suddenly the room began to tremble. Thinking it was 
caused by a heavy wagon which was passing in the street, 
we did not feel alarmed, until a few seconds after, when 
the panes of glass shook, the chairs rocked and fell, 
and we could scarcely keep on our feet. Nor were our 
fears allayed on seeing showers of tiles fall from the roof, 


‘and a crowd of affrighted people seeking shelter. We 


then knew it must be an earthquake. Immediately join- 
ing the rest of our party, we learned that three chim- 
neys of our house had fallen, and almost all the roofing, 
and, what was very singular, that in no other house in 
Interlachen had any damage been done. It was pitiful 
to see the crowd of terrified ladies outside and inside, 
some screaming, others fainting, while a few, with the 
necessary presence of mind, were seeking to reassure the 
rest. A quarter of an hour after the first shock, there 
was a slight repetition; but as neither did much real 
harm, and no one was injured, we could talk of it after- 
wards as an event of the day; and of course it formed 
the chief topic of conversation at the table @héte. Many 
droll scenes were enacted, which, when all danger was 
past, as too generally is the way, were recounted with 
no little merriment. One elegant young lady, who had 
attracted a good deal of observation by her stately walk, 
cried out to every one she met: “Oh sauvez ma vie!” 
while the cook only lamented the loss of all his soup. 
Our friends of Grindelwald, the two Irish ladies, were 
so much alarmed, that they left their hotel and encamped 
in an open field, where they remained some hours. 

We left Interlachen next morning in wet and stormy 
weather ; so that, on crossing the lake of Thun, we were 
obliged to go down into the cabin. I will not weary the 
reader with details of our homeward journey, as it was 
by the route already described. 





REGINALD HEBER. 


I. 


TE pure fame of that mitred minstrel, Bishop Heber, is 
so concentrated on his Christian lyrics, and that high 
missionary zeal which he manifested in the last and best 
years of his life, that by many his character and career 
as a whole, are not duly appreciated. If Heber had not 
accepted the see of Calcutta, he would in all probability 
have been raised to the episcopal bench in England. 
The great distinction to which he had attained—his 
splendid Oxford career, where he had nearly exhausted 
the honours which the University could offer him—the 
Bampton Lectureship—the Preachership at Lincoln’s Inn 
—his connection with the “ Quarterly Review,” all marked 
him out as especially belonging to that class of men on 
whom, as a rule, the highest appointments of the Church 
of England are conferred. He was, indeed, a distin- 
guished poet, essayist, writer, traveller, theologian. Until 
the time that he went out to India, literature seems to 
have been too much the prevailing pursuit and passion of 
his life. His writings, extending over various volumes, 
though of splendid and durable reputation, contrasted 
with the great designs which he meditated, are only 
fragmentary and incomplete. About his fortieth year, 
at a time when he might have developed his labours 
into massive and important results, he definitely laid 
them aside for that Indian career of more active useful- 
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ness, which in the mysterious providence of God was so 
prematurely cut off. 

Yet, in looking back upon his life, we are presented 
with a series of eminently pleasing pittures. Very few 
shadows darken his course of prosperous and peaceful 
years. He enjoyed all the advantages and ease and 
pleasure, which in our modern notions are generally as- 
sociated with the English gentleman of high talent and 
high estate; he came of an ancient Yorkshire stock, 
where his family had been settled for many generations. 
Both his father and his elder brother had been Fellows of 
Brazenose. His brother was also for a number of 
years the representative in Parliament of the University 
of Oxford. Various particulars have been told respect- 
ing the childhood of the boy Reginald. It was remark- 
able for purity and sweetness, the boy early manifesting 
an extraordinarily deep sense of religion, and also being 
conspicuous for his early scholarship and precocious 
talent. The little fellow might often be heard praying 
aloud in his room, when he little thought that he wa’ 
being overheard. His fondness for books early displayed 
itself—chief of all for the Bible. At five years old he 
read the Scriptures fluently, and had an accurate know- 
ledge of their contents. At sea, when he was recover- 
ing from an illness, his father allowed him to amuse him- 
self with studying the Latin Grammar. His elder bro- 
ther would affectionately help him in all his studies, and 
used to say that “ Reginald did more than read books, 
he devoured them.” The poetry which he read as a 
child, he remembered faithfully to the last. When he 
was sent to school, eight years old, he formed an intimacy 
with John Thornton, the son of Samuel Thornton, the 
Member of Parliament for Surrey, which is one of the 
leading features of his life, and which continued un- 
broken to death. At school he was noticed for his ab- 
straction and love of reading, neither of which alienated 
from him the regards of his schoolfellows. For it was 
noticed of Reginald Heber that while, from the tender- 
ness of his nature, he was easily moved to the deepest 
sympathy towards others, he was never known to mani- 
fest any unkindness or passion of his own. However, 
he might be frequently seen armusing an excited group 
of little children by telling them stories which he often 
drew from his own invention, and often from the stores 
of his memory. It was his great delight to take a long 
and lonely walk having only a book for his companion. 
His attention was not, however, solely devoted to the 
volume. He was, indeed, a boy of many resources. To 
natural history he was very partial, and this always 
could afford him pleasing and instructive relief; he 
had besides some knowledge of drawing, and his 
architectural sketches showed a proficiency which he 
afterwards turned to practical account. It appears to 
have been the intention of his father from the first that 
Reginald should enter the church, there being two 
valuable livings in the family. It must have been a 
great joy to his father, an earnest and religious man, 
and little likely to force his son’s inclinations, that from 
the earliest age his son exhibited so decided a bias to- 
wards his future profession. He was only fifteen when, 
in addition to his scholastic attainments, he had mas- 
tered so profound a work as Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity.” 

In due season he took a journey to Oxford for the 
purpose of matriculating, in which expedition he was 
accompanied by his father and mother. Having been 
educated at a private school, he found himself, at his 
entry at Brazenose, quite among strangers; but his 
attainments and his brilliant conversation soon made 
him a prominent and favourite member of the college. 
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In his freshman’s year he gained the University prize 
for Latin verse. He never allowed his evening parties 
to interfere with his evening studies, and, if he felt 
sleepy, had recourse to a wet towel round his head, to 
keep him awake. Oxford hours and habits were then ofa 
sort which put to shame the habits of the present more 
luxurious generation. College chapel, in the summer 
term, was at six o’clock; in the winter term, Heber 
still rose at six, and read mathematics with a friend 
for two hours before the eight o’clock chapel. He early 
fixed his mind on a fellowship. “ Notwithstanding,” he 
wrote to his friend Thornton, “the miseries of fellow- 
ships on which you descant, I should like very well to 
have one. I cannot, indeed, conceive how an excellent 
society, good rooms, and the finest situation for study in 
the world, can have that effect in benumbing the faculties 
which you ascribe to it. There will, no doubt, be many 
illiberal men in this sort of societies; but I fear those 
men would have been still less gentlemen than they are 
at present, had it not been for the advantages of a college 
society. I was much entertained, my friend, at the 
account you gave of time passing away at Cambridge. 
‘The beef of to-morrow succeeds to the mutton of to- 
day,’ are your words when you show me the manner 
in which you Cantabs pass your time. You, indeed, 
who are clothed in purple and fare sumptuously at the 
Fellows’ table, would have more reason to reckon by 
meals than I should; for the dinners we get here—at 
least, the commoners (for the gentlemen commoners 
have a table to themselves, and fare very well)—are the 
most beastly things that ever graced the table of a poor- 
house or house of correction.” 

We are here quoting from Heber’s letters, the auto- 
biographical value of which is very great, while their 
playful, affectionate style, sound sense, and accurate 
observation give them a strong and abiding charm. 
No such letters are written now-a-days. The cheap 
postage has well nigh abolished long letters. In fact, 
people no longer send letters; they only send messages. 
In about a generation we shall come to an end of the 
thick quartos of “Life and Correspondence” which here- 
tofore have been common enough. Voluminous cor- 
respondence, such as that of Bishop Heber, will conse- 
quently acquire an increased importance. In one of his 
letters to Mr. Thornton he mentions that he had been 
writing for a prize extraordinary in English verse, the 
subject being “ Palestine.” “My brother, my tutor, and 
Mr. Walter Scott, the author of ‘The Border Minstrelsy,’ 
whom I have no doubt you know by name, if not per- 
sonally, give me strong hopes, and I am, on the other 
hand, I hope, pretty well prepared for a disappointment.” 
It was in the spring of 1803 that Heber prepared this 
celebrated poem. One morning his father and some 
friends, among whom was the illustrious Walter Scott, 
were making an expedition to go over to Woodstock 
and see Blenheim. They first breakfasted together in 
Reginald’s rooms. The poem of “ Palestine” was men- 
tioned, was read aloud, and was duly praised. 

“You have omitted one striking circumstance,” re- 
marked Walter Scott, “in your account of the building 
of the temple: that no tools were used in its erection.” 

Heber saw the force of the suggestion, and, retiring 
to a distant part of the room, produced the beautiful 
lines— 

** No hammer fell, no ponderous axes rung, 
Like some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung. 
Majestic silence !” 

The poem, it is almost unnecessary to add, received 
the prize. The success it obtained has been quite un- 
paralleled. “The world is pretty generally agreed,” 
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somewhere says Lord Macaulay, the author of two prize 
poems, and one of them very good, “ that the shorter a 
prize poem is the better.” The world, however, has ex- 
empted “ Palestine.” When Heber visited Oxford seven- 
teen years later, he found that it was being performed 
set to sacred music. The poem was listened to in the 
Sheldonian Theatre with a storm of enthusiam, height- 
ened by the vein of pure eloquence in which it was mag- 
nificently recited by its author. It has passed through 
very many editions, and taken its place among the best 
sacred poetry we have, and has gained a permanent 
place in the English language. Most readers will re- 
member the beautiful lines, written with the rhythm 
and energy of Alexander Pope, with which the poem 
opens :— 
** Reft of thy sons, amid thy foes foclorn, 

Mourn, widow’d Queen, forgotten Sion, mourn! 

Is this thy place, sad city, this thy throne, 

Where the wild desert rears its craggy stone ; 

While suns unbless’d their angry lustre fling, 

And way-worn pilgrims seek the scanty spring P— 

Where now thy pomp, which kings with envy view’d? 

Where now thy might, which all those kings subdued ? 

No martial myriads muster in thy gate ; 

No suppliant nations in thy temple wait ; 

No prophet bands, thy glittering courts among, 

Wake the full lyre, and swell the tide of song: 

But lawless force and meagre want are there, 

And the quick-dashing eye of reckless fear, 

While cold oblivion, ’mid thy ruins laid, 

Folds his dark wing beneath the ivy shade.”” 

The poem, it should be observed, is not exclusively 
sacred. He made considerable uses of the Crusades, the 
siege of Acre, and the modern Syrian warfare, which so 
triumphantly withstood the reckless ambition of the 
first Napoleon. 

“ Ye sainted spirits of the warrior dead, 
Whose giant force Britannia’s armies led! 
Whose bickering falchions, foremost in the fight, 
Still pour’d confusion on the Soldan’s might; 
Lords of the biting axe and beamy spear, 
Wide-conquering Edward, lion Richard, hear ! 
At Albion’s call your crested pride resume, 
And haunt the marble slumbers of the tomb! 
Your sons behold—in arms, in heart the same— 
Still press the footsteps of parental fame, 
To Salem still their generous aid supply, 
And pluck the palm of Syrian chivalry.” 


This is perhaps a little in the prize-poem style; but 
contemporary history gave abundant meaning and 
energy to the passage. The poem fittingly concludes 
with the subject of the Messiah and the final glories of 
Judea. This latter portion finds a remarkable parallel 
in that wonderful poem, Pope’s “ Messiah.” I think it 
will be found that the elder poet writes with the greater 
polish and literary genius, the younger with equal elo- 
quence and with more earnest religious fervour. 

Not long after this, he had the misfortune to lose his 
kind and pious father. His academical career now drew 
near its close. Its termination was signalized by the 
highest honours. His final examination was distin- 
guished; he was elected Fellow of All Souls, and also 
obtained the prize open to Bachelors of Arts for the 
best English prose essay. He and his friend Thornton 
now arranged to take together a continental tour. 
France, Italy, and Spain were unhappily closed against 
them by the war; but they visited the north of Europe, 
and their travels extended to Russia, the Crimea, Hun- 
gary, Austria, Prussia, and Germany. Heber’s letters are 
quite up to the mark of “ Our Own Correspondent,” and 
abound with those vivid personal details which in his 
case possess the highest interest. Having left England 
in fair sailing weather, the travellers in due time came 
within sight of the tall blue mountains of Norway, with 
ite rocky and almost perpendicular coast, beneath which 
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We can afford ourselves 


were the many fishing vessels. 
only a few brief notes from his letters and journal. His 
companion, Mr. Thornton, purchased a light four-wheeled 
cabriolet, in which they got through their Norwegian 


tour. They passed from place to place with pleasurable 
adventures, and deriving all that educational good which 
travelling is so calculated to confer. He summed up 
Norway by saying it had an uninteresting shell, with 
one of the richest and most beautiful kernels in the world. 
The frontiers were soon passed, and he entered Sweden. 
At Danurmova he made a descent, and visited the iron- 
works, which were the laxgest in the world. After he 
was let down into the earth, the most prodigious caverns 
opened on every side, one of them being much higher 
than York Minster. About this time he made a “ lite- 
ral translation of a fragment of a Danish popular song,” 
which, despite its imperfect form, may be interesting 
just now. This is the Danish National Anthem, which 
was sung throughout the progress of the Princess Alex- 
andra. The composer was Wald, in the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century. Niels Jael, here mentioned, 
was a celebrated Danish admiral. 


** King Christian stood beside the mast 
In smoky night ; 
His falchion fell like hammer fast, 
And brains and helms asunder burst ; 
Then sank each hostile hull and mast 
In smoky night. 
‘Fly! fly!’ they shrieked. ‘What mortal man 
Can stand with Denmark’s Christian 
In fight.’ 


** Niels Jael raised a warrior cry, 

* Now, now’s the day!’ 

He hoisted up the red flag high, 

And dash’d amidst the enemy, 

With blow on blow, and cry on cry, 
* Now, now’s the day!’ 

And still they shriek, ‘Fly, Sweden, fly ! 

When Jael comes, what strength shall try 
The fray ?’” 


This is a spirited translation of a portion of the great 
Scandinavian metrical ballad. Our travellers proceeded 
through Russian Finland and so came on to St. Petersburg. 
He was much amused by the carriages here, where “ the 
coachman is a venerable figure, with a long gown, beard, 
and square cap, like those worn by Bishops Parker and 
Grindall in their pictures.” When the travellers reached 
Moscow they formed the acquaintance of the celebrated 
Archbishop Plato, “a fine cheerful old man, with a white 
beard flowing over his breast.” The archbishop talked 
about Porson, and proceeded to test his visitors’ Greek, 
by making them construe a page of Chrysostom; and this 
being done to his satisfaction, he insisted that they 
should dine and spend the day with him. Heber’s Russian 
journeys were considerable, extending a hundred versts 
farther than any previous English traveller with whom 
he was acquainted; in these he followed the course of 
the Volga, which, at a thousand miles from the sea, 
is as wide as the Thames at Blackfriars. Travelling 
farther south he passed through Circassia, in a mode 
that reminded him of Sir Walter Scott: “We had escorts 
from post to post of Cossacks, armed with lances and 
carbines, and travelled with our swords ready, our pistols 
primed, and enjoying all the novelty and dignity of 
danger.” When he reached the Crimea we find casual 
notices of places which have since assumed a world-wide 
importance. “ From Balaclava we went to see the Vale 
of Baidar. The number of Russian residents in the 
Crimea is reduced greatly (1806). To build a vessel in 
the Black Sea costs half as much again as to construct 
it at Cronstadt, the wood coming fram so great a dis- 
tance.” “The principal arm of Ses, shat runs east, 





and is terminated by the valley and little river of Inker- 
man; there are some formidable batteries, and the mouth 
of the harbour is very easy of defence.” “ Kosloff or 
Eupataria was our next halting-place. The plain is 
hardly elevated above the sea, and fresh water is very 
scarce and bad.” “At Sebastopol is an execrable ale- 
house kept by an Italian, which, however, is the best in 
the place.” From this proverbially inhospitable region 
they passed on to Hungary, where the friends gave a 
good deal of money for some Tokay wine, and thoroughly 
discussed it. ‘It is the most famous of the white wines. 
It is made from such grapes only as drop from the trees 
spontaneously through over-ripeness, and is very dear.” 
Heber says that there are few countries where an Eng- 
lishman could obtain so much important information as 
in Hungary, the constitution of the government of which 
is a complete comment on the ancient principles of our 
own, as low down as Edward mr. Latin, he found, was 
almost the vernacular, many of the peasants speaking it 
fluently. 

At Vienna, Heber’s attention, as may always be ex- 
pected from an English gentleman, was greatly taken 
up with admiring the horses. “I have never seen a 
place where there are such fine horses; even the 
hackney-coaches are sometimes drawn by animals that 
an English gentleman would be glad to put into his 
carriage.” He took an opportunity of visiting the field 
of Austerlitz, and spent a day in tracing and drawing 
plans of the battle. ‘‘ Except a few skeletons of horses, 
and a few trees which have been shivered by bullets, it 
wears its ancient appearance.” He states that the loss 
of the French was much greater than they had allowed: 
to be supposed, and that they committed great excesses 
in the villages after their victory. Leaving Vienna, he 
passed through Bohemia to Prague, which he thought a. 
much finer city. He next reached Dresden, and, passing 
through Leipsic, Halle, and Wittemberg, he travelled 
into Berlin. Here he went over to Potsdam to see 
the famous palace Sans Souci; and in the unaltered 
library and apartments of Frederick the Great, they saw 
his clothes, his sword, and some of his mss. At Ham- 
burg they met Lord Morpeth, who kindly placed the 
cutter “ Florence” at their disposal, to make the home- 
ward voyage. The moment he landed at Yarmouth, he 
sent off word to his mother: “ Love to all the dear 
party. Webring no good news. The king of Prussia 
and Buonaparte were a few posts from each other, and by 
this time they have probably had an engagement.” On 
the very day when this letter was written, the great battle 
of Jena was fought, which gave Napoleon the whole of 
Prussia, and led the next spring to the peace of Tilsit. 
The return of the long-absent traveller caused the utmost 
delight to his friends. The little village of Hodnet made 
quite a demonstration. The villagers clubbed together 
and purchased three sheep, and with this substantial 
foundation they celebrated a great feast in honour of 
Reginald Heber’s safe return. 





STARLINGS. 


Tue starling is a common but a peculiar bird; it is at 
the same time sociable and reserved. Some of our fea- 
thered friends live near man; but though we are pleased 
to watch and welcome them, their familiarity is not 
always essentially amiable. The robin, for instance, 
which draws so close to us in winter, and will sit on 
the snow-powdered window-sill, and look steadily into 
the room with a half-remonstrant air, as if surprised at 


| our not having already thrown some crumbs out for him, 
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is a fierce, quarrelsome little gentleman. 
his fellows, friends and strangers alike. His very con- 
fidence has a dash of audacity about it. The sparrow, 
too, who makes himself so free about our yards, is an 
uncourteous, impudent fellow at times. He is dirty and 
rude. Indeed, he is altogether too bold and coarse to 
become much of a favourite; besides, he can’t sing. 
Thus his audacity is not, like the robin’s, tempered by 
any accomplishment. 

The starling, on the contrary, is often very confiding, 
and is easily domesticated; but his sociability is not 
marred by rudeness. He is very playful with his own 
kind, and lives on excellent terms with several other 
birds. When he makes friends with man, he approaches 
with a gentle reserve. He trusts us, but he will not 
intrude. He never insists on attention, like the robin, 
or commits any breach of good manners, like the greedy 
vulgar sparrow. He is clean and civil; when other 
birds quarrel on a muck-heap, or rob our fruit-trees, he 
will walk about our lawns with a quict, business-like air, 
looking for’ insects, larve, and worms, interfering with 
no one. 

His very gait is quiet. The starling does not hop, 
nor does he run about like the wagiail, but walks with 
a swift easy motion. No doubt there is a good reason 
for this: probably he moves about thus because his prey 
is small, and might be missed if he took such bounds as 
the thrush, which seems to prefer snails and slugs. 
These last are large objects, and not easily overlooked. 
The starling, however, would gain nothing by bouncing 
over his feeding-ground. Probably, too, being a much 
heavier bird than the robin, for instance, if he were to 
hop, he would give warning of his approach to worms, 
which are very quick in detecting any vibration of the 
ground. Depend upon it, there is a reason for every- 
thing, whether we can detect it or not. 


He will fight 


The starling has been accused of sucking pigeons’ 


eggs; but I fully believe this to be a slander. He has 
been seen flying out of dovecots in the laying season; 
but this is because he sometimes builds his nest there, 
and is looking after the business of his own eggs alone. 
We had a very large pigeon-house near our own, with 
breeding-holes for many hundred pigeons, and yet, 
though the starlings used to frequent it, I never found 
a pigeon egg injured. I can’t help fancying, too, that 
such shrewd jealous birds as rooks would never allow 
starlings to associate with them, and even build under 
their nests, if they were thus mischievous. Rooks punish 
thieves in their own society, and would hardly tolerate 
them among such near neighbours as starlings. Rooks 
can be very disagreeable to strangers, and will hurl 
themselves at suspicious characters—the swell-mob of 
the bird world—with a rush in the air which you can 
hear from a distance. I don’t think the starlings would 
fare well with them if they behaved amiss. 

Many people who fancy that they know the starling, 
have no idea of its beauty. At a distance it appears 
black, but when seen near, reveals the most exquisite 
coat of shifting colours—green, purple, copper, which 
glance off the feathers with a lustre which is almost me- 
tallic. Unlike pretentious beauties, the starling will bear 
examination. It does not care to show off; but the closer 
you look, the more you will find to admire. The plumage 
of the adult alone, however, is thus beautiful; the young 
starling, even when full-sized, in the autumn of its first 
year, is of a dingy, unpromising brown—so unlike its 
parent as to have been taken by some naturalists as 
another variety of the same bird. Indeed, it has been 
drawn and described as the brown starling, and has 
been called the “ solitary thrush.” 





STARLINGS. 


Starlings are remarkably sociable; not enly do they 
frequent the habitat of man, and live amicably with 
rooks and jackdaws, but they agree so well among them- 
selves during the breeding season as to have been accused 
of polygamy. There is no doubt, however, but that they 
pair like other birds, although they either do not feel, or 
manage to conceal, any jealousy. ‘heir unanimity is 
wonderful. A flock of starlings on the wing seems to 
possess but one mind. When large numbers fly together, 
they show at a distance like a cloud. In an instant— 
while you are watching it—it becomes invisible, Every 
individual in the whole flock—containing perhaps thou- 
sands—has checked itself in mid flight, and turned 
edgeways at the samc moment, The movement is so 
simultaneous, and is executed so suddenly, that it cannot 
be the result of a signal. You watch the moving cloud 
—phit! it is gone! not a single bird is yisible. In a 
minute more it reappears completely ; the starlings have 
all turned again, and presented the full surface of their 
wings to the spectator. Of course this phenomenon 
appears only when the flock is so far off that the form 
of each bird is indistinguishable. At fullest it is only a 
flat dot; but when turned with its edge towards you, it 
disappears. The whole flock turns thus with a flash 
like the thin parallel boards of a Venetian blind. Not 
one hesitates or forgets himself. This perfect drill—if 
such it may be called—is seen best in the neighbour- 
hood of the fens, when the birds are about to settle down 
to roost among the reeds in late autumn. They often 
fly round for some time—as if to see that all is safe— 
and when they do pitch down, every tongue is loosened. 
None but those who have heard it, can conceive the 
babel of chatter which then breaks out. It generally 
takes some time, however, for them to scttle down. 
Half-a-dozen will alight together on the same reed, 
which breaks under their weight, and compels them to 
take to the wing again, though not to rise high. Thus, 
there is a sort of surf or spray of birds for awhile, after 
the whole living torrent has poured itself down. Ait 
last they all get secure foot-hold, but not till they have 
destroyed many reeds, which are yaluable for thatching 
and other purposes. 

When they rise, they do so at once, with a rush like 
astorm. If you can creep up near enough, and then 
snap a cap or fire a pistol, the air, without exaggeration, 
is darkened ina moment. It seems as if every starling 
were asentry. Large numbers are then sometimes killed 
at one shot. Colonel Hawker, in his book on shooting, 
tells how, with his large double-barrelled punt-gun, he 
once brought down five hundred at one discharge. He 
adds, at the same time, as if in excuse for such wholesale 
slaughter, that starlings are very good eating when 
stewed with rice, but that you must pull their heads off 
directly they are killed, otherwise they will have a bitter 
taste. I have found cats unwilling to touch them, though 
they will eat other birds greedily. Their dislike may 
arise from this same posthumous protest on the part of 
the starlings against being killed. 

The starling is an imitative animal. It has been said 
by some to mock the notes of other birds even when in 
the wild state. We all know that it may be taught to 
sing tunes and speak when in captivity; the practice of 
splitting its tongue to facilitate its learning is, however, 
as useless as it is cruel. 

There is a sociable variety in its language at all times. 
Whien starlings appear in the spring, after their partial 
mizration, or revisit their breeding-places for a week or 
so before shifting their quarters for the winter, their 
pipe is very plaintive and pleasant. When building 
and breeding, I have noticed, beside the sound of love- 
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making, a peculiar anxious cry of alarm at being dis- 
turbed, which they utter while on the wing; otherwise 
they seldom speak, except when perched. Thus they 
are unlike their companions, the rooks and jackdaws, 
which converse incessantly with solemn caw and pert 
“jackle” during flight. 

The starling does not build in trees, except sometimes 
in holes and under the nests of rooks. It loves above 
all places the ruin and old church tower. There, deep 
in holes, cracks, and hollows, it makes a large, loose, 
artless nest with straw, grass, and feathers, and lays 
several very pale blue eggs. Many and many a time 
have I, when a boy, found a starling nest, or rather the 
hole which led to it, up in the airy bell-chamber of our 
old church, but have been quite unable to touch the 
coveted eggs. Hither the entrance was too small even 
for a boy’s hand, or the nest made so deep in, that I 
could not reach it, though at the sacrifice of knuckle- 
skin and jacket-sleeve. Since I used not to “harry” 
nests, but only carry away two or three eggs, soon re- 
placed by the birds, I considered this rather hard after 
a nasty scramble among the timbers and wheels of the 
wood-work in which the bells were hung. No doubt, 
however, a pretty piece of sentiment might be founded 
on this triumph of the starling, who had sought sanc- 
tuary, over the profane invader. 

When the starlings have done breeding, they take to 
the meadows, especially the low grounds, for the re- 
mainder of the summer, associating in small flocks. In 
November they congregate in much larger numbers. It 
is difficult to say where they go during the winter—pro- 
bably to the warmest moistest spots they can find in the 
British Islands. In the spring they make an early ap- 
pearance at the old breeding-spots, just one and then 
another showing himself on the favourite tower or tree, 
for a hasty inspection and a few reflective pipings, as if 
he were brushing up his memory of the whereabouts. 
Then he skims off, and in a few days half-a-dozen more 
come, till by degrees the whole colony arrives, and, after 
comparing notes, sets itself to work for the great annual 
business of rearing families. Then the starlings bustle 
about, building nests and making love with incessant 
industrious affection; for birds, above all animals, teach 
us that young married couples may be thoroughly happy, 
even if they have to work hard. Mother Nature knows 
well that the future of a home depends upon thrift of the 
newly-made pair, quite as much as upon their mutual 
love; and therefore, where she bears rule, ordains that 
there shall be no billing and cooing without at the same 
time an assiduous building of the nest. 


OUT OF DEBT, OUT OF DANGER. 


Tue deeper sense of this proverb is half concealed by 
its first one. It has an obvious and immediate applica- 
tion, which no one who had ever been in a debtor's 
prison would soon forget; but the “danger” it speaks 
of is not that of bailiffs, bankruptcy, and jail alone. 
They are bad enough; but there is a worse—the danger 
of indifference to deserved suspicion and contempt. 

Let us first understand by a debt, not merely some- 
thing that we owe, but something which we cannot pay. 
There are many most respectable and economical house- 
holders, who do not pay their tradesmen in ready money, 
and who, therefore, almost always owe something. In- 
deed, there are cases in which ready money payments 
may be impossible. A debt, in the dangerous sense, 
is an excess of expenditure over income. When a man 


fide outward ruin, 





feels that he could not, at any moment, either pay right 
off, or satisfy all his creditors, he is in both debt and 
danger. He may try to comfort himself with the thought 
that all possible demands will hardly be made at once; 
but the plague-spot is there, and can be wiped out only 
by genuine retrenchment. However difficult, reduction 
of expense is always possible, though variously effected. 
In some kinds of business, any sudden change might 
bring on the evil which the debtor is seeking to 
avert. The hasty shifting of the ship’s course, when too 
much sail is spread, may cause an immediate overset. 
Tt is frequently most advisable to take in canvas with- 
out altering the direction of the ship’s path. The ship 
may be simply going too fast for security. Thus, there 
are business concerns which have some perfectly legi- 
timate object, but are pushed too hard for safety. Their 
managers are too venturesome, carry too much sail. In 
these cases retrenchment must be decided, but not 
violent. The concern must go on in the same course, 
but not at the same rate. A sudden change of tactics 
would bring down a rush upon it and upset the whole 
business. 

But when liabilities are incurred in domestic expense, 
and there is no commercial credit to be tainted by a 
sudden change in expenditure, then out with your knife 
and cut away the treacherous suckers of extravagance 
which have grown up round your trunk. You find that 
you have been exceeding your means. Set about stop- 
ping the leaks upat once. You have thought it “ mean” 
to economize in trifles. Demolish that sentiment, to 
begin with. Learn at once to respect the payment of 
pence, the mending of boots, the turning of collars, 
the furbishing of old hats. Set yourself straight with 
your income by curtailing everything spent for mere 
outward show. A resolute resistance to a crowd of 
little self-indulgences will soon allow the store to ac- 
cumulate in your money-box. And it will do more, 
it will show you how possible, easy, nay triumphant 
is the feeling’ that you can do without them. By a 
sharp check put upon minor expenses, you not only 
replenish your purse, you do better, you discover a 
delicious sense of enjoyment which not only costs 
nothing but actually brings in money. As long, how- 
ever, as you cannot or could not meet all the demands 
you are liable to, you are in danger—in danger of bond 
and inward moral degradation. 
You may think the chances are so small of an actual 
break-up, that you despise them. But there is no tell- 
ing how inconsiderate and powerful a small bilious 
creditor may suddenly become. The most inopportune 
pressure may be made for a debt to-morrow. In your 
small way there may be a panic among your creditors; 
they may pull you down and eat you up, on some unex- 
pected provocation, before you know which way to turn. 
The mere possibility of such an end ought to set you to 
work, making all safe at once. Suppose, directly after 
you had put out the candle and got into bed, you re- 
collected that the street-door was unlocked, wouldn’t 
you strike a light, or grope grumbling down stairs to 
make it secure? Would you pull the bedclothes over 
your ears, and say, “Pooh! chances are the thieves 
won’t come to-night ?” And if you woke about two in 
the morning and heard the cat knock down a saucer 
below stairs, would you not deservedly feel cold and 
clammy ? Well, he who knowingly, wilfully, remains in 
debt, is the lazy man between the sheets, calculating on 
the ignorance of thieves, and trembling at small domestic 
surprises. Be it observed, too, that to a man who knows 
that the street-door is unlocked, there is an incessant 
supply of strange midnight noises. Walls crack, chim 
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ney-pots rumble, wires shake, furniture shivers, and 
stairs creak, with a pointed and mysterious distinctness. 
So generally, the man in debt is on the alert for coming 
or possible mischance, even when he tries to believe 
himself secure. 

The vision of strange men with confident familiar 
manners, sitting on his chairs, handling his wife’s work- 
box, sweeping the mantelshelf, desecrating the bed, the 
board and the hearth—the alternative of being a pri- 
soner in his own castle—may not often come before the 
-man who has only just stepped over the border of his 
income; but it is the end of the road on which he walks. 
Let him, I say, pull the bridle sharp. Let him re- 
trench, almost in terror, at the vision. I need hardly 
say, avoid borrowing, even of a friend. No; let him 
begin to deny himself at once. A loan would only de- 
grade him. It is a sensual selfish way of covering the 
sore. A man had better sit under his own ragged um- 
brella with a crust, than live in the lent house of another 
and eat borrowed mutton. 

But the danger of debt is not merely outward. There 
are people who dread it—who look ona man in debt 
with shrinking pity. How sad it must be for Mr. A—— 
to see that family about him, and know that they have 
nothing, worse than nothing. Not a bit; Mr. A—— 
walks pertly by your window, a little out of elbows, to 
be sure, sometimes, but buoyant, almost gay. He 
thought once, too, that the sense of debt would be in- 
tolerable, crushing. But it came, it increased, it culmi- 
nated, the house was stripped and the family beggared. 
After the first shock, however, being an easy good-tem- 
pered man, he looks up. The sun is still shining, and 
the world wagging on as it did. Perhaps there is no 
such great shame or disgrace in the matter after all. He 
lives, though from hand to mouth, affects to acquiesce 
in a supposed release from the necessity of keeping up 
appearances, sinks down lower, until at last he is either 
dulled or reckless. 

Now this degradation is worst of all. This is the 
real ultimate danger of debt ; while we know our shame, 
we may get out of it. But so to lose the moral sense as 
to defy disgrace, implies an awful loss. The furniture 
of the room may be recovered : it was but wood after all; 
but you can’t buy good feelings and self-respect back 
again—no, not even second-hand. 

The harm of debt is felis more by mankind than by the 
man. If the debtor alone suffered, some might congra- 
tulate him on having a thick moral skin; but he does 
not suffer alone: society suffers, brotherly kindness 
suffers, trust suffers. He who deceives his creditors 
cheats his race; he adulterates the mortar of confidence 
which holds the world of men together—which alone 
makes social life, trade, commerce, civilization, and in- 
tercourse of nations possible. Society lives on trust. 
A man who is content to go on without paying or being 
able to pay his debts, so far as his influence goes, poisons 
the food of society. Every common bankrupt disgraces 
his race and weakens the credit of his nation. He may 
be great or small; but up to the full tether of his ability 
he does moral mischief. Surely the danger of ultimately 
doing this is worse than the loss of a home. It is better 
to burn with shame at debt—for where there is shame 
there is hope—than to get over the disgrace of it, and 
submit quietly to a poorer lot in a spirit of false con- 
tentment. There is no danger worse than dull indiffer- 
ence. 

Above all, a wilful state of debt is inconsistent with 
the spirit of Christianity, which, in its practical appli- 
cation to our fellow men, is “to do unto others even as 
we would that they should do unto us.” 





Varieties. 


(Sayings of Thomas Fuller. 1608—1661). 


Dissensions AMONG Carist1ANs.—The English ambassador, 
some years since, prevailed so far with the Turkish Emperor, 
as to persuade him to hear some of our English music, from 
which (as from other liberal sciences) both he and his nation 
were naturally averse. But it happened that the musicians 
were so long in tuning their instruments, that the great Turk, 
distasting their tediousness, went away in discontent before 
their music began. Iam afraid that the differences and dis- 
sensions betwixt Christian churches (being so long in recon- 
ciling their discords) will breed in pagans such a disrelish of 
our religion, as they will not be invited to attend thereunto. 


DIsREGARD or WARNINGS.—The Roman senators conspired 
against Julius Cesar to kill him: that very next morning 
Artemidorus, Cesar’s friend, delivered him a paper (desiring 
him to peruse it) wherein the whole plot was discovered; but 
Czesar complimented his life away, being so taken up to return 
the salutations of such people as met him in the way, that he 
pocketed the paper, among other petitions, as unconcerned 
thersin; and so, going to the senate-house, was slain. The 
world, flesh, and devil have a design for the destruction of 
men; we ministers bring our people a letter, God’s Word, 
wherein all the conspiracy is revealed. But who hath believed 
our report? Most men are so busy about worldly delights, 
they are not at leisure to listen to us, or read the letter ; but 
thus, alas, run headlong to their own ruin and destruction. 

Bitce Water.—The mariners at sea count it the sweetest 
perfame when the water in the keel of their ship doth stink. 
For hence they conclude that it is but little, and long since 
leaked in; but it is woful with them when the water is felt 
before it is smelt, as fresh flowing in upon them in abundance. 
It is the best savour in a Christian soul when his sins are 
loathsome and offensive unto him. A happy token that there 
hath not been of late in him any insensible supply of heinous 
offences, because his stale sins are still his new and daily 
sorrow. 

Tue Hovurotass.—Coming hastily into a chamber, I had 
almost thrown down a crystal hourglass. Fear lest I had, 
made me grieve as if I had broken it. But, alas, how much 
precious time have I cast away without any regret! The hour- 
glass was but crystal, each hour a pearl; that but like to be 
broken, this lost outright: that but casually, this done wilfully. 
A better hourglass might be bought; but time lost once, lost 
ever. Thus we grieve more for toys than for treasure. Lord, 
give me an hourglass, not to be by me, but tobe inme. Teach 
me to number my days. An hourglass to turn me, that I may 
apply my heart unto wisdom. 


Apocatyptic Stup1es.—God, in the New Testament, hath 
placed all historical and practical matter (needful for Christians 
to know and believe) in the beginning of the gospel. All such 
truths lie above ground, plainly visible in the literal sense. 
The prophetical and difficult part comes in the close. But 
though the Testament was written in Greek, too many read it 
like Hebrew, beginning at the end thereof. How many trouble 
themselves about the Revelation, who might be better busied 
in plain divinity. 

Names or War Suips.—I never did read, nor can learn 
from any, that ever Queen Elizabeth had any ship-royal, which 
in the name thereof carried the memorial of any particular 
conquest she got either by land or by water. Yet was she as 
victorious as any prince in her age, and (which is mainly 
material) her conquests were mostly achieved against foreign 
enemies. The ships of her nuvy had only honest and whole- 
some names, the “ Endeavour,” the “ Bonaventure,” the “ Re- 
turn,” the “ Unity,” etc. 


Loox Urwarp.—In thy agony of a troubled conscience, 
always look upwards unto a gracious God to keep thy soul 
steady ; for looking downward on thyself, thou shalt find nothing 
but what will increase thy fear, infinite sins, good deeds few 
and inperfect: it is not thy faith, but God’s faithfulness thon 
must rely upon; casting thine eyes downwards on thyself to 
behold the great distance betwixt what thou deservest and 
what thou desirest, is enough to make thee giddy, stagger, and 
reel into despair: ever therefore lift up thine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh thy help, never viewing the deep 
dale of thy own unworthiness, but to abate thy pride when 
tempted to presumption. 
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